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EPISTLE 

To  Friends  Everywhere: 

This  is  the  eleventh  session  of  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting.  We  have  met  again  at  Ghost  Ranch, 
Abiquiu,  New  Mexico.  We  are  overlooked  by  a magnificence,  physically  expressed  in  the  bold  mesas, 
mountains  and  skies.  Sunlight  and  shadow  are  strong  in  the  Friendly  greeting  our  492  attenders  send 
to  you. 

Our  group  is  diverse,  with  members  from  all  23  Monthly  Meetings,  several  Worship  Groups,  plus  visi- 
tors from  seven  Yearly  Meetings.  Nearly  30%  of  our  participants  are  under  the  age  of  12.  They  played 
together  and  learned  in  creative  children's  programs. 

Fifty-six  of  us  are  Young  Friends  who  designed  their  own  program  and  shared  intergenerational  activi- 
ties. Of  the  more  than  300  adults  remaining,  40  are  more  than  65  years  old. 

In  her  keynote  address,  "Strangers  in  Egypt,"  Elizabeth  Watson  interpreted  the  Exodus  theologically 
and  historically.  Finally  she  charged  us  to  nurture  all  strangers  who  come  among  us,  especially  those  es- 
caping oppression  and  the  terror  of  war. 

(Continued  on  page  47) 
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“Can  we  forget  our  theological  differences,  our 
petty  concerns  and  get  our  act  together?  Can  we 
mobilize  ourselves  to  support  those  called  to  risk 
their  lives  in  this  work  (of  sanctuary)  with  money 
for  legal  defense,  with  help  in  caring  for  their 
families,  as  well  as  offering  our  time  and  our  know- 
ledge to  the  refugees?  Above  all,  can  we  deepen 
our  lives,  strengthen  our  spiritual  resources  so  that 
we  can  act  with  clarity  and  courage,  and  'having 
done  all,  to  stand'  witnessing  to  the  holiness  of  all 
lives  and  all  places?" 

Elizabeth  Watson 

from  "Strangers  in  Egypt," 

an  address  to  IMYM 

I write  these  words  on  the  eve  of  the  trial  of 
indicted  Sanctuary  leaders  which  begins  October 
22,  1985.  Since  the  trial  will  be  held  in  Phoenix, 
AZ,  the  new  trial  Hotline  number  has  been  changed 
to  1-800-LEV-1933  (taken  from  Leviticus  18:33- 
34:  "And  if  a stranger  sojourn  with  thee  in  your 
land,  ye  shall  not  vex  him.  But  the  stranger  that 
dwelleth  with  you  shall  be  unto  you  as  one  born 
among  you,  and  thou  shalt  love  him  as  yourself; 
for  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt:  I am 
the  Lord  your  God."). 

Friends  Jim  Corbett  and  Nena  MacDonald  and 
all  those  standing  trial  for  having  aided  Central 
American  refugees  fleeing  for  their  lives  to  our 
country  are  upheld  by  our  prayers,  our  love,  and 
by  whatever  material  support  we  can  provide. 

Elizabeth  Watson's  address  to  Intermountain 
Yearly  Meeting  calls  us  as  Friends  to  faithful  wit- 
ness for  love  and  justice  toward  the  strangers 
among  us. 

Friend  Jim  Corbett  has  provided  leadership  in 
the  Sanctuary  Movement  since  he  helped  to  found 
it  in  1981 , in  response  to  the  suffering  of  refugees 
crossing  the  border  into  Arizona.  Jim  and  the 
other  eleven  indicted  ministers,  priests,  nuns  and 
lay  workers  face  possible  prison  sentences  of  up  to 
five  years  on  each  of  the  67  felony  counts  with 
which  the  government  has  charged  them. 

"The  protection  of  people  threatened  by  mur- 
der and  torture  is  fundamental  to  the  faith  of  many 
denominations,"  Jim  said  recently  in  an  interview 

in  Tucson.  , 

( Continued  on  page  63) 
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(IMYM  Epistle:  Cont.  from  cover) 

For  two  years  the  Yearly  Meeting  has  reflected  on  our  call  to  provide  aid  to  Central  Americans  fleeing 
persecution  and  violence  in  their  homeland.  We  have  now  approved  a minute  on  Central  American 
Refugees.  This  minute  urges  Monthly  Meeting  action  on  refugee  needs,  calls  for  an  end  to  forced  repatri- 
ation, and  establishes  a Committee  for  Sufferings.  It  also  affirms  that  Friends  providing  aid  to  refugees 
are  carrying  out  the  will  of  the  meeting. 

George  Watson,  formerly  President  of  Friends  World  College,  addressed  Young  Friends  about  "imaging" 
a world  without  weapons. 

Gordon  Browne,  our  special  visitor,  from  the  American  Section  of  the  Friends  World  Committee, 
graded  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  highly  for  our  participation  in  FWCC  activities. 

An  important  part  of  our  gathering  is  the  opportunity  to  nurture  ourselves  and  each  other.  Two  inter- 
generational  discussions  were  well  attended,  moving,  and  fruitful.  We  held  daily  meetings  for  worship  and 
business,  daily  worship  sharing  groups,  heard  reports  from  AFSC,  FCNL  and  FWCC,  held  interest  groups 
on  29  different  topics,  joined  in  folk  dancing,  swimming,  hiking,  campfires,  extended  conversations,  and 
joy  in  our  surroundings. 

We  pray  that  all  Friends  may  feel  the  working  of  the  Spirit  for  Peace  and  Unity  as  we  lived  it  here. 

Frances  McAllister,  Clerk 

Signed  for 

Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  June  12-16,  1985 
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George  and  Elizabeth  Watson,  !M  YM  ’85 

Strangers  in  Egypt 

by  Elizabeth  G.  Watson,  North  Easton,  Mass. 


When  Moses  went  up  on  Mount  Sinai,  God  not  only  gave  him  the  Ten  Commandments,  but  elaborated 
in  detail  how  the  people  were  to  live.  This  takes  up  eleven  chapters  in  the  book  of  Exodus.  No  wonder 
the  people  despaired  that  Moses  would  ever  return!  Among  other  things,  God  said: 

You  shall  not  oppress  strangers;  you  know  how  strangers  feel,  for  you  were  strangers  in  the 
land  of  Egypt.  (Ex.  23:9) 

Elsewhere  it  is  spelled  out  further: 

When  strangers  sojourn  with  you,  you  shall  do  them  no  wrong.  They  shall  be  as  those  born 
among  you,  and  you  shall  love  them  as  yourselves,  for  you  were  strangers  in  Egypt.  (Lev.  19:33) 

George  and  I were  strangers  in  Egypt  in  1979,  and  received  an  extraordinarily  warm  welcome.  Shortly 
before  we  left  home,  a Friend  in  New  York  invited  us  to  spend  an  evening  with  her  Egyptian  husband 
whom  we  had  not  met  before.  He  briefed  us  on  many  practical  matters  and  offered  to  have  his  brother 
in  Cairo  reserve  a room  for  us  at  a moderate-priced  hotel.  Our  week  in  Egypt  was  coming  at  the  end  of 
a two  month  journey  and  our  departure  was  imminent.  He  told  us  to  call  his  brother  when  we  arrived  in 
Cairo  to  see  what  he  had  arranged. 
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We  could  not  foresee  that  our  plane  would  be  eleven  hours  late,  so  that  instead  of  arriving  in  the  after- 
noon, we  landed  at  4 a.m.,  bedraggled  and  exhausted.  As  we  waited  in  customs,  we  wondered  how  early 
we  might  decently  call  our  friend's  brother.  At  last  we  cleared  customs  and  emerged  into  the  central 
waiting  room.  We  stood  there,  trying  to  decide  what  to  do.  Presently  a man  approached  us  and  asked  if 
we  were  the  Watsons.  We  nodded,  and  he  smiled  broadly,  flung  his  arms  out  and  said,  "Welcome  to  my 
country."  I have  often  asked  myself  if  the  situation  were  reversed,  would  I have  waited  all  night  at  the 
airport  for  a stranger  from  Egypt? 

When  the  Israelites  went  to  Egypt  in  a time  of  famine,  they  too  were  made  welcome.  We  only  stayed 
a week.  We  didn't  settle  down  for  four  hundred  years  and  increase  and  multiply,  so  we  did  not  wear  out 
our  welcome.  In  the  Bible  Egypt  has  always  had  two  faces:  a welcoming  one  for  strangers— particularly 
those  who  suffer  from  hunger— and  an  oppressive  one.  It  was  the  large  dominant  power  and  it  could  be 
ruthless  in  dealing  with  smaller  nations  nearby. 

The  hotel  our  friend  found  for  us  was  just  off  Ramses  II  Square.  Each  time  we  came  or  went,  that 
calm,  intelligent  face  looked  down  on  us  from  a tall  column,  a landmark  in  a city  with  street  signs  in 
Arabic.  Ramses  II  had  a long  life  and  actually  ruled  for  sixty-seven  years.  He  was  the  Pharaoh  whose 
daughter  adopted  Moses,  and  he  was  also  the  Pharaoh  against  whom  Moses  later  led  a rebellion.  I began 
looking  at  the  Exodus  story  from  his  standpoint.  He  had  let  his  daughter  bring  this  Hebrew  child  (who 
should  have  been  drowned  in  infancy)  into  the  palace  to  be  brought  up  as  a prince.  Moses  undoubtedly 
had  the  best  education  to  be  had  anywhere.  Then  the  ungrateful  young  man  not  only  incited  Pharaoh's 
work  force  to  rebel,  but  called  down  numerous  disasters  on  the  country  and  its  ruler. 

Although  writing  skills  were  highly  developed  in  Egypt  and  this  is  a well-documented  time,  it  is  curious 
that  there  is  no  mention  in  Egyptian  history  of  this  whole  episode.  There  is  nothing  about  all  those 
plagues,  or  the  death  of  Pharaoh's  eldest  son,  or  the  rout  at  the  Red  Sea.  Yet  for  three  thousand  years 
this  story  has  been  a powerful  force  leading  oppressed  people  in  other  times  and  places  to  risk  their  lives 
in  the  hope  of  liberation.  I want  to  look  at  the  story  now  from  three  angles:  Truth,  Suffering,  and 
Sanctuary. 

Truth 

Whether  or  not  the  story  took  place  exactly  as  we  have  it  in  Exodus  does  not  matter.  It  has  the  ring 
of  truth.  It  is  a powerful  myth.  I once  heard  Joseph  Campbell,  an  authority  on  mythology,  say  that 
"myths  are  things  that  never  happened,  but  always  are."  I am  inclined  to  think  that  something  happened 
in  Egypt,  but  probably  not  as  simply  and  as  one-sidedly  as  it  has  come  down  to  us.  Contemporary  poet 
William  Stafford,  in  a poem  called  "Bi-focal,"  speaks  of  myths: 

So  the  world  happens  twice— 

Once  what  we  see  it  as; 
second  it  legends  itself 
deep,  the  way  it  is. 

Oppressed  people  need  this  story.  It  gives  them  hope  and  encourages  them  to  act.  They  see  several  things 
in  the  story.  First,  they  are  not  alone;  other  people  have  been  in  bondage.  They  can  identify  with  the 
Hebrew  slaves  toiling  long  hours  in  the  hot  sun  to  build  roads  and  great  buildings  for  the  hard-hearted 
Pharaoh.  When  they  complain,  things  are  worse:  they  must  now  make  bricks  without  straw. 

Second,  they  see  God  acting  in  human  history,  not  on  the  side  of  kings  and  oppressors,  but  on  the  side 
of  the  oppressed.  God  calls  forth  leaders,  who  politicize  the  people,  so  they  understand  their  bondage 
and  see  the  issues  clearly.  Understanding  leads  to  action.  "You  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall 
make  you  free."  (John  8:32) 

Let  me  digress  a moment.  I purposely  used  the  plural  word  "leaders."  Much  credit  must,  of  course, 

(Continued  on  page  50) 
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go  to  Moses,  but  he  did  not  bring  off  the  exodus  alone.  Some  five  hundred  years  later,  speaking  through 
the  prophet  Micah,  God  reminds  the  Israelites: 

I brought  you  up  from  the  land  of  Egypt  and  redeemed  you  from  the  house  of  bondage;  and 
I sent  before  you  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam.  (Micah  6:4) 

Moses  needed  his  siblings.  He  had  a speech  impediment  and  needed  fluent,  golden-tongued  Aaron  to 
speak  for  him.  Miriam,  their  sister,  had  the  gift  of  prophecy.  And  according  to  Jewish  tradition,  she  had 
a gift  for  finding  water  in  the  desert.  She  also  knew  when  to  plant  crops  and  what  herbs  were  healing. 
Moreover,  she  could  gather  the  community  together  at  a deep  level,  as  when,  on  the  far  shore  of  the  Red 
Sea,  she  spontaneously  created  a song  in  celebration  of  their  deliverance  and  led  them  in  dancing  to  the 
music  of  her  tamborine. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  wilderness  journey,  Moses  repudiates  Aaron's  and  Miriam's  leadership  in  a 
strange  story  in  Numbers  12.  However,  things  would  have  gone  much  worse  for  everyone,  if  Aaron  and 
Mirian  had  not  been  involved  in  the  leadership. 

But  whatever  the  human  leadership,  God  is  a continuing  presence  on  the  long  journey— a pillar  of 
cloud  by  day  and  a pillar  of  fire  by  night.  God  slumbers  not,  nor  sleeps. 

Oppressed  people  see  something  further  in  this  story.  The  road  to  freedom  is  long  and  hard.  The 
whole  first  generation,  including  the  triumvirate  leadership,  did  not  make  it  to  the  Promised  Land.  But 
the  Promised  Land  is  there  at  the  end  of  the  story,  if  not  for  them,  for  their  children.  Our  individual 
lives  do  not  matter  if  our  children  will  know  freedom  and  justice. 

I confess  ! have  a hard  time  with  the  story  at  this  point.  As  a child  I visualized  the  Promised  Land  as 
something  like  the  Central  Valley  in  California  in  Spring— full  of  blooming  fruit  and  almond  trees,  and 
little  lambs  and  calves  tottering  around  on  green  hillsides,  with  milk  and  honey  flowing  copiously.  It  was 
all  just  waiting  for  the  Children  of  Israel  to  move  in  and  settle  down.  Then  I learned  that  there  were 
people  living  there,  whose  land  it  was.  In  spite  of  the  bad  press  the  Canaanites  have  in  our  Bible,  they 
were,  it  seems,  a gentle,  peace-loving  people  who  lived  close  to  the  earth,  and  who  welcomed  strangers. 
Then  I learned  about  Joshua  and  the  walls  of  Jericho  falling  down.  The  Promised  Land  had  to  be  taken 
by  bloody  battles  in  which  the  Israelites  wiped  out  everyone,  including  women  and  children.  "Thou 
shalt  not  kill"  did  not  apply  to  Canaanites. 

Some  of  the  Old  Testament  myths  need  to  be  re-mythologized  in  the  light  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus. 

If  there  are  chosen  people,  it  must  follow  that  there  are  some  people  who  are  not  chosen.  But  surely, 
the  whole  human  race  is  God's  chosen  people.  Going  in  and  taking  other  people's  homelands  by  violence 
is  surely  not  the  will  of  the  God  we  worship. 

However,  for  purposes  of  our  story  today,  let  the  Promised  Land  be  a place  of  welcome  and  refuge. 
Jews  still  celebrate  their  deliverance  from  bondage  each  Spring  in  their  Seder,  to  which  strangers  are  in- 
vited. And  the  "last  supper"  that  Jesus  celebrated  with  his  friends  on  the  night  before  he  was  crucified 
was,  of  course,  the  Passover  meal. 

Slaves  in  our  own  country  in  the  last  century  drew  strength  from  the  Exodus  story: 

Go  down,  Moses,  way  down  in  Egypt's  land; 

Tell  old  Pharaoh,  "Let  my  people  go!" 

In  our  own  day,  people  on  many  continents  are  looking  to  the  Exodus  story  for  hope,  and  God  is  calling 
forth  leaders  for  them.  We  know  some  of  their  names:  in  South  Africa,  Chief  Albert  Luthuli,  Bishop 
Desmond  Tutu,  Stephen  Biko,  and  many  others.  In  Vietnam,  Thich  Nat  Han,  and  in  Korea,  our  own 
Ham  Sok  Han.  In  our  country,  we  remember  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Malcolm  X,  and  Caesar  Chavez. 
Women,  too,  in  this  land  that  does  not  have  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  identify  with  Miriam.  A wo- 
man I know,  ordained  at  Union  Seminary,  built  the  ordination  service  around  the  Exodus  story.  The 
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chairs  were  turned  so  that  they  faced  toward  the  back  of  the  room,  and  the  red-lighted  "exit"  signs  became 
a powerful  symbol  in  the  service. 

However,  now  I want  to  focus  on  Latin  America.  Because  of  its  proximity,  it  is  of  major  concern  to 
all  of  us.  There  are  many  leaders  here,  and  saints  and  martyrs  the  equal  of  those  of  any  time  or  place. 

Although  in  our  day  the  movement  for  liberation  began  in  Latin  America,  the  spark  was  ignited  in 
Rome  by  a gentle  old  man.  Pope  John  XXIII,  one  of  the  great  men  of  our  century.  He  wrote  two  major 
encyclicals  on  social  problems,  linking  peace  with  justice.  He  urged  people  to  "hear  the  voice  of  God  in 
the  voice  of  our  times,"  not  just  in  the  voice  of  church  tradition.  He  opened  the  windows  of  the  Roman 
Church  and  let  the  winds  of  the  Spirit  blow  through.  In  1962  he  called  the  Second  Vatican  Council  to 
address  the  vast  inequities  in  wealth  in  the  world.  After  returning  home  from  Vatican  II,  Latin  American 
bishops  held  several  conferences  and  were  led  to  confront  the  role  of  the  church  in  the  oppression  and  ab- 
ject poverty  of  the  native  people  of  their  continent. 

Many  things  came  out  of  this.  One  of  the  most  important  was  a literacy  campaign,  for  reading  is  a tool 
of  empowerment.  Paulo  Freire  of  Brazil  developed  the  idea  of  the  learning  community  and  education  as 
dialogue.  He  built  reading  vocabulary  out  of  words  peasants  told  him  were  what  they  most  wanted  to  read. 
Freire's  book  .Pedagogy  of  the  Oppressed,  is  not  easy  reading,  but  is  full  of  exciting  ideas. 

Gustavo  Gutierrez  of  Peru  wrote  the  first  book  in  a new  field  in  1974,  called  A Theology  of  Liberation. 
It  is  not  easy  reading  either.  Let  me  summarize  liberation  theology  in  six  short  statements.  First,  it  is 
done  in  the  context  of  people's  lives;  it  is  not  ivory  tower.  Second,  it  results  in  action.  It  is  a process  of 
reflecting  on  action,  and  acting  on  reflection.  Third,  it  is  done  in  community,  with  everyone's  views  ex- 
pressed. It  can't  be  done  alone.  Fourth,  it  is  ecumenical.  In  Asia,  for  instance,  it  has  included  Buddhists 
and  Hindus  as  well  as  Christinas.  Fifth,  the  Bible  is  normative,  but  not  the  sole  Word  of  God.  We  con- 
tinue to  build  the  Word  of  God  today.  Liberation  theology,  like  Quakerism,  believes  in  continuing  revela- 
tion. And  finally,  and  most  important,  it  is  by,  from,  for,  and  with  the  poor  and  oppressed. 

A vivid  example  of  how  liberation  theology  works  comes  from  Nicaragua.  In  1965,  during  the  infamous 
Somoza  regime,  Father  Ernesto  Cardenal  became  priest  of  a congregation  of  peasants  in  Solentiname,  a 
remote  archipelago  on  Lake  Nicaragua.  Instead  of  preaching  each  Sunday,  he  passed  out  copies  of  the 
Gospels  to  those  who  could  read,  and  someone,  often  a boy  or  girl,  read  the  day's  lesson.  Then  the  group 
commented  on  the  passage  verse  by  verse.  Eventually  Cardenal  began  taping  these  commentaries,  and  we 
now  have  them  in  four  fascinating  volumes,  full  of  earthy  language  and  astute  insights. 

It  seems  unbelievable  in  the  light  of  what  we  hear  from  Washington  that  a revolution  began  in  Bible 
study,  but  that  is  not  far  from  what  happened  in  Nicaragua.  Cardenal  writes: 

The  Gospel  was  what  most  radicalized  us  politically. . . With  admirable  simplicity  and  profound 
theology,  they  (the  peasants)  began  to  understand  the  core  of  the  Gospel:  the  announcement 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  that  is,  the  establishment  on  this  earth  of  a just  society,  without  ex- 
ploiters or  exploited,  with  all  goods  in  common,  like  the  society  in  which  the  first  Christians 
lived.  Above  all  else,  the  Gospel  taught  us  that  the  Word  of  God  is  not  only  to  be  heard,  but 
put  into  practice.  ( The  Gospel  in  Solentiname,  Vol.  I,  p.  268.) 

In  1977,  in  a period  of  countrywide  upheaval,  the  National  Guard  of  the  Somoza  government  destroyed 
the  Solentiname  community,  burning  the  huts,  killing  off  those  who  could  not  escape,  raping  women  and 
looting.  Many  young  people  did  get  out  and  took  up  arms,  joining  the  Sandinista  revolution.  Cardenal 
had  hoped  the  revolution  would  be  non-violent,  but  it  did  not  turn  out  that  way.  On  July  19,  1979,  the 
Sandinistas  were  victorious.  Father  Cardenal  is  now  Minister  of  Culture  in  the  new  government. 

Theology,  literally  God-talk,  is  as  old  as  history.  Primitive  people  sat  around  their  fires  at  night,  looked 
up  at  the  stars  and  wondered  about  the  universe,  about  life  and  death.  Life  was  hard,  and  there  must  be 
some  explanations.  Although  the  earliest  representations  of  deity  are  female,  there  is  evidence  that  by 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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the  Neolithic  age,  some  four  thousand  years  ago,  there  were  two  deities-an  earth  mother,  called  by  vari- 
ations on  the  name  Astarte,  and  her  consort,  usually  called  Baal,  a storm  god. 

Was  it,  as  some  historians  suggest,  the  taming  of  horses  and  learning  to  ride  them  that  first  separated 
men  from  the  earth  and  led  to  the  rise  of  patriarchy,  and  eventually  to  the  worship  of  just  one  god,  a 
male  deity?  However  it  was,  theology  became  a male  province,  and  perhaps  because  men  enjoy  intellec- 
tual games,  it  became  a scholarly  field,  with  a sophisticated  language.  Theology  remained  a male  sphere 
and  an  ivory  tower  occupation  well  into  the  20th  century.  Judeo-Christian  theology  has,  moreover,  been 
largely  a European,  or  Western  discipline.  Its  bias  is  not  only  patriarchal,  but  upper  class  and  white. 

Now  all  that  is  changing.  People  of  color,  the  poor,  the  oppressed  on  every  continent  are  taking  back 
theology,  knowing  from  their  experience  and  from  the  Gospels,  that  God  is  on  their  side.  Liberation 
theology,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  present  Pope  to  cut  it  down  to  size,  may  well  be  as  far-reaching  a 
change  in  Christianity  as  the  Protestant  reformation. 

Suffering 

But  the  old  order  dies  hard,  as  the  Israelites  found  out.  Over  and  over  Pharaoh  agreed  to  let  the  people 
go,  and  then  changed  his  mind.  Moses  had  to  keep  doing  his  magic  tricks:  the  fish  died,  the  cattle  got 
sick,  the  frogs,  gnats,  flies,  locusts  all  came  in  turn.  Finally  came  the  last  plague— the  death  of  the  first 
born  in  every  house,  including  Pharaoh's.  But  the  Angel  of  Death  passed  over  the  homes  of  the  Israelites. 
Finally  they  ate  their  hasty  Passover  meal,  with  bread  unleavened,  and  were  on  their  way. 

Once  again  Pharaoh  changed  his  mind  and  pursued  them  to  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea.  There  God 
intervened.  The  Red  Sea  parted  to  let  the  Israelites  cross  over  on  dry  ground,  but  then  the  water  rushed 
back  again. 

0 Mary,  don't  you  weep,  don't  you  mourn; 

Old  Pharaoh's  army  got  drownded, 

0 Mary,  don't  you  weep. 

The  journey  to  freedom,  however,  had  just  begun.  It  took  forty  years  and  was  full  of  hardship.  Food  was 
scarce,  so  God  provided  it,  but  manna  grew  monotonous.  Water  too  was  scarce,  and  often  bitter  when 
they  found  it.  At  times  they  remembered  the  fertile  Nile  valley  and  wished  they  were  back.  Moses  took 
off  for  long  periods  to  talk  with  God,  and  people  wondered  if  he  would  ever  return.  George  and  I flew 
over  the  Sinai  peninsula  in  1982.  Looking  down  at  that  arid,  mountainous,  desolate  maze  I began  to 
understand  why  it  took  forty  years  to  go  a relatively  short  distance. 

Those  who  become  politicized  must  take  suffering  into  account  before  they  act.  In  our  day,  with 
modern  weapons,  psychological  warfare,  fiendish  methods  of  torture,  it  is  no  light  thing  to  place  oneself 
and  one's  loved  ones  in  danger.  Children,  the  old  and  the  sick  are  all  at  risk,  and  in  macho  Latin 
America,  women  are  particularly  vulnerable.  The  suffering  and  oppression  in  Latin  America  are  not  new. 
They  began  with  the  arrival  of  Columbus,  who  claimed  the  land  and  its  inhabitants  for  Spain.  Thinking 
he  had  reached  India,  he  misnamed  the  people  Indians,  never  bothering  to  learn  of  their  rich  history  and 
advanced  civilization.  At  gunpoint  they  were  forced  to  become  Christians  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
Church. 

Later,  further  north,  while  conquering  and  dispossessing  the  North  American  natives,  the  United  States 
turned  its  attention  southward.  We  have  sought  to  control  Latin  American  governments  to  protect  our 
investments  there.  Today  we  prop  up  corrupt  and  oppressive  regimes  and  thwart  legitimate  revolutions, 
forgetting  our  own  revolutionary  origin  as  a nation. 

Who  are  the  Pharaohs  today?  In  many  countries  it  is  a small  minority,  an  oligarchy,  who  live  in  great 
wealth,  while  most  of  the  people  toil  long  hours  for  low  pay  and  are  often  cheated  in  what  they  get. 

These  regimes  are  maintained  by  torture  and  death  squads.  And  we  who  by  our  votes  and  taxes  support 
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our  government  in  its  activities  in  Latin  America  are  not  unlike  the  servants  in  Pharaoh's  palace.  It  is,  in 
the  end.  North  American  and  other  multinational  businesses  who  exploit  the  land  and  people,  and  we  as 
consumers  are  part  of  that  exploitation. 

Take  coffee,  for  example.  Much  of  the  land  that  ought  to  grow  food  for  the  people  of  Central  America 
is  planted  with  coffee,  most  of  it  for  export.  The  large  coffee  planations  are  largely  owned  by  North 
American  and  European  companies.  Harvesting  coffee  is  backbreaking  work,  and  the  profits  go  to  others. 

Our  addiction  to  coffee  keeps  people  hungry,  underpaid,  and  grossly  exploited,  with  dissent  suppressed 
by  U.S.  weapons,  often  in  U.S. -trained  hands. 

John  Woolman  would  tell  us  we  need  to  examine  our  standard  of  living,  our  food  habits,  but  also  our 
garments,  our  digital  watches,  pocket  computers  and  transistor  radios,  to  see  how  the  seeds  of  war  are 
nourished  in  our  possessions. 

In  liberation  theology  sin  equals  injustice.  All  our  traditional  emphasis  on  personal  righteousness 
means  nothing  if  we  do  not  practice  justice.  The  message  is  not  new.  The  Hebrew  prophets  all  said  it. 
Take  Micah,  as  one  example: 

God  has  showed  you,  O people,  what  is  good.  And  what  does  God  require  of  you  but  to  do 
justice,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  your  god?  (Micah  6:8) 


And  Jesus  was  equally  clear: 

I was  hungry  and  you  gave  me  no  food;  I was  thirsty  and  you  gave  me  no  drink;  I was  a stranger 
and  you  did  not  welcome  me,  naked  and  you  did  not  clothe  me,  sick  and  in  prison  and  you  did 
not  visit  me.  . . (Matt.  25:42-43) 

There  is  a country  in  Central  America  called  El  Salvador,  which  means  "The  Savior,"  where  Christ  is  be- 
ing crucified  day  after  day  after  day.  What  are  we  doing  about  it? 

Sanctuary 

It  is  a clear  example  of  Quaker  chutzpa  for  me  to  speak  to  you  here  about  Sanctuary.  You  are  already 
deeply  involved,  far  more  than  I,  and  some  of  you  are  risking  your  lives,  security,  and  freedom.  Truly  I 
have  come  to  learn  from  you. 

When  the  Israelites  finally  crossed  over  into  the  Promised  Land,  they  divided  it  among  the  twelve 
tribes.  And  in  Numbers  35,  we  read: 

And  the  Lord  said  to  Moses,  'Say  to  the  people,  When  you  cross  into  Canaan,  then  you  shall 
select  cities  to  be  cities  of  refuge.  . . These  six  cities  shall  be  for  refuge  for  the  people  of  Israel, 
and  for  the  strangers  and  sojourners  among  them.' 


In  our  day  we  also  have  cities  of  refuge— cities  that  have  declared  themselves  to  be  sanctuaries.  I know  of 
four:  Berkeley,  St.  Paul,  Chicago,  and  my  neighbor,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  (Cambridge  has  also  de- 
clared itself  a nuclear  free  zone.) 

Throughout  human  history  certain  places  have  been  thought  to  be  holy,  and  there  people  were  safe, 
whatever  they  had  done.  Their  accusers  could  not  touch  them  in  a sanctuary.  In  Isaiah  1 1 :9,  God  de- 
clares, "They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountin." 

It  is  a serious  thing  to  violate  sanctuary,  a sin  against  God.  In  England  we  visited  Canterbury  Cathedral 
and  stood  for  a time  before  the  altar  where  Thomas  a Becket  was  murdered  at  the  behest  of  King  Henry 
II.  Becket  was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  we  stood  there  remembering  another  archbishop,  Oscar 
Romero,  murdered  at  the  altar  of  his  church  in  San  Salvador  in  1980,  as  he  was  saying  mass.  Each  Sunday 
he  had  read  aloud  the  names  of  those  who  had  disappeared  or  been  abducted,  tortured,  or  killed  during 
that  week— men,  women,  children.  He  called  on  the  government  to  stop  the  killing  and  the  oppression  in 
the  name  of  God.  (Continued  on  page  54) 
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Our  Quaker  ancestors  in  the  last  century  in  this  country  provided  sanctuary  in  their  homes  for  runaway 
slaves  as  part  of  the  so-called  underground  railroad.  They  were  helping  them  on  to  the  border  of  their 
promised  land  of  freedom— Canada. 

Our  country  has  a long  tradition  of  being  a refuge  for  the  "tired  and  the  poor,  the  huddled  masses 
yearning  to  breathe  free.  . ."  Even  in  our  own  day  we  have  provided  political  asylum  for  refugees  from 
totalitarian  countries.  Now  refugees  from  south  of  our  border  ask  for  sanctuary.  Like  Egypt,  our  govern- 
ment has  two  faces— a welcoming  one  and  an  oppressive  one.  It  insists  that  these  refugees  are  economic 
ones,  not  political  ones,  and  denies  them  entrance.  Yet  many  of  us  here  had  ancestors  who  were  economic 
refugees.  Mine  came  from  Germany  a century  and  a quarter  ago,  in  a time  of  famine  and  crop  failure. 

They  found  a new  home  here.  Now  we  who  believe  in  justice  and  peace  must  choose  sides,  to  consider 
whether  to  defy  the  government,  whether  to  help  people  enter  our  country  illegally,  by  being  "coyotes," 
whether  to  give  them  shelter  in  our  homes  and  meeting  houses.  It  is  not  a choice  to  be  made  lightly. 

Even  when  all  goes  well,  it  is  not  easy.  Cambridge  Meeting,  neighbor  to  my  small  Meeting,  is  a sanc- 
tuary. It  has  had  a good  experience:  two  young  Salvadorans  were  helped  to  find  jobs,  learn  English 
and  given  legal  aid.  But  a morose,  angry  Guatemalan  was  much  harder  to  deal  with  and  was  a real  burden 
to  the  family  who  sheltered  him.  We  cannot  expect  people  who  have  come  out  of  great  tribulation,  made 
their  way  north  with  fear  and  danger,  all  to  be  cheerful,  cooperative,  and  saintly. 

I once  heard  Rufus  Jones  say  (and  I am  not  sure  now  who  he  was  quoting),  that  religions  are  born 
among  the  poor  and  die  among  the  rich.  Remembering  the  working-class  origins  of  Quakerism,  I ponder 
our  present  upper-middle-classness,  our  whiteness,  our  gracious  living,  and  wonder  if  on  the  whole  we 
have  the  guts,  as  well  as  the  spiritual  depth,  to  rise  to  this  challenge. 

Can  we  forget  our  theological  differences,  our  petty  concerns  and  get  our  act  together?  Can  we  mobi- 
lize ourselves  to  support  those  called  to  risk  their  lives  in  this  work  with  money  for  legal  defense,  with 
help  in  caring  for  their  families,  as  well  as  offering  our  time  and  our  knowledge  to  the  refugees?  Above 
all,  can  we  deepen  our  lives,  strengthen  our  spiritual  resources  so  that  we  can  act  with  clarity  and  courage, 
and  "having  done  all,  to  stand"  witnessing  to  the  holiness  of  all  lives  and  all  places? 

At  an  ecumenical  service  celebrating  a church's  declaration  of  sanctuary,  the  Episcopal  bishop  of 
Minnesota,  Robert  M.  Anderson,  said: 

We  are  Egypt.  . . . Like  the  ancient  people  who  followed  Moses  across  the  Red  Sea,  those  who 
flee  Pharaoh's  army  in  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala  must  go  into  the  wilderness— into  an  unknown 
land,  an  uncertain  future.  They  are  forced  to  become  refugees  by  the  policy  of  our  government. 

We  are  Egypt. 

But  Egypt  has  another  significance.  . . It  is  the  land  of  plenty  which  sheltered  Joseph  and  his 
brothers  in  the  time  of  famine.  . . And  the  name  of  Egypt  is  blessed  forever  for  the  hospitality 
it  offered  a later  Joseph  and  his  family,  when  Christ  himself  had  to  flee  for  his  life. 

And  so  Egypt  has  a double  significance.  . . It  is  the  source  of  oppression  and  persecution;  it  is 
also  the  place  of  refuge  and  safety.  And  we  are  Egypt  today  for  the  people  of  Central  America. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  decide  which  Egypt  we  shall  be.  (from  The  Witness,  Dec.  1984,  p.  17) 

As  a young  man,  Moses  fled  from  Egypt  and  went  into  the  wilderness.  He  married  and  herded  his 
father-in-law's  sheep.  Here  God  called  him  and  sent  him  back  to  Egypt  to  lead  his  people  out  of  bond- 
age. Moses  saw  a bush  burning  and  not  being  consumed.  God  spoke  to  him  out  of  the  bush,  saying  " 
"Take  off  your  shoes.  The  place  where  you  are  standing  is  holy  ground."  From  that  holy  place  came 
the  call. 

God  calls  us  where  we  are.  Wherever  we  are  standing  is  holy  ground.  The  earth  is  the  Lord's— the 
whole  earth.  Our  task  is  to  reclaim  the  earth  for  God,  to  make  the  whole  earth  a holy  place  where 
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everyone  can  dwell  in  safety  and  justice  and  peace.  It  is  a herculean  task  to  which  we  are  called,  but  on 
it  depends  the  future  of  everything  we  love. 

We  can  start  with  sanctifying  specific  places-our  homes,  our  meeting  houses,  making  them  as  safe  as 
possible  for  those  driven  from  their  homes  by  oppression  and  poverty.  But  we  must  not  rest  until  the 
whole  earth  is  a sanctuary,  not  only  for  God's  people,  but  for  God's  other  chosen  creatures,  God's  green 
and  growing  things,  and  all  the  natural  ecological  balances  set  in  motion  by  God's  creation. 

Once  in  China,  Teilhard  de  Chardin,  priest  and  anthropologist,  found  himself  without  bread  or  wine 
or  altar,  and  wrote  his  beautiful  Mass  of  the  World.  It  begins: 

. . . Lord,  I,  your  priest,  will  make  the  whole  earth  my  altar  and  on  it  will  offer  you  all  the 
labors  and  sufferings  of  the  world. 

Accept,  O God,  our  labor,  and  make  us  worthy  of  the  suffering  of  our  sisters  and  brothers.  Keep  us  from 
resting  until  we  have  made  the  whole  earth  thy  sanctuary.  And  "grant  us  wisdom,  grant  us  courage  for 
the  living  of  these  days."  Amen. 


Summary  of  Minutes 
Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting 
Annual  Gathering  1985 

-1  Minute  on  Sanctuary 

Quakers  have  long  been  called  to  respond 
to  the  sufferings  of  others.  We  believe  that  we  are 
called  again  today  to  provide  aid  to  Central 
American  refugees  fleeing  persecution  and  violence 
in  their  homelands. 

We  cannot  plead  ignorance  of  the  plight 
of  our  neighbors,  particularly  those  from  Guatemala 
and  El  Salvador,  where  extreme  levels  of  violence 
and  oppression  have  been  well  documented.  Under 
the  1949  Geneva  Convention  and  the  1980  Refugee 
Act,  Salvadoran  and  Guatemalan  refugees  have  the 
right  to  remain  in  safety  in  this  country.  Our  govern 
ment,  however,  does  not  apply  these  statutes  fairly, 
and  is  returning  these  refugees  at  even  greater  risk 
to  the  violence  they  fear. 

Of  greater  importance  to  Quakers  than 
the  legal  considerations  is  our  spiritual  basis  for 
action.  With  the  fundamental  belief  in  that  of  God 
in  everyone,  we  cannot  turn  our  backs  on  our 
brothers  and  sisters  who  seek  safety  from  oppres- 
sion and  violence  in  their  own  country. 

After  two  years  of  reflections  on  this  issue, 
it  is  clear  that  action  must  be  taken  and  Inter- 
mountain Yearly  Meeting  therefore  makes  these 
commitments  and  recommendations: 


1)  Monthly  Meetings  and  Worship  Groups 
are  urged  to  learn  the  needs  of  and  support  refugees 
in  sanctuary,  in  detention  centers,  and  out  on  bond 
awaiting  hearings. 

Support  can  include  raising  bond  money 
and  providing  legal  representation  for  those  in  de- 
tention centers;  providing  housing,  food,  legal 
assistance,  clothing,  transportation,  educational, 
emotional  and  medical  aid  for  those  in  sanctuary, 
or  out  on  bond  awaiting  hearings. 

2)  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  urges 
our  Government  to  pursue  a plan  for  peace  in 
Central  America  which  would  promote  the  resump- 
tion of  bilateral  and  multilateral  talks.  We  ask  our 
Government  to  actively  support  the  Contadora 
process. 

Here  in  the  United  States  we  support  the 
passage  of  legislation  such  as  a strengthened  Moakley- 
Deconcini  Bill  (HR81 1,  SB377),  which  would  end 
forced  repatriation  of  Salvadoran  refugees  in  accor- 
dance with  the  findings  of  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees.  In  addition  we  urge  the 
bill  be  amended  to  include  Guatemalan  Refugees. 

3)  Because  of  Friends'  increasing  involve- 
ment in  providing  assistance  to  refugees,  Intermoun- 
tain Yearly  Meeting  affirms  that  Friends  providing 
such  aid  are  acting  within  the  tradition  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  and  are  carrying  out  the  will  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  with  our  loving  support. 

(Continued  on  page  56) 
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To  carry  out  our  responsibility.  Intermoun- 
tain Yearly  Meeting  approves  the  formation  of  a 
Committee  for  Sufferings  for  members  and  faithful 
attenders  of  our  member  Meetings  who  are  or  may 
be  facing  legal  prosecution  or  other  personal  pres- 
sures because  of  their  sanctuary  ministry  to  refugees. 
With  the  assistance  of  Monthly  Meetings,  the  Com- 
mittee, appointed  by  the  Clerk  of  Intermountain 
Yearly  Meeting,  will  take  the  initiative  to  identify 
persons  needing  assistance,  keep  Monthly  Meetings 
informed  of  the  needs  within  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
request  aid,  and  make  available  to  Monthly  Meetings 
information  about  resources  for  aid. 

-2  Minute  of  support  for  the  U.N.  Convention 

Against  Torture 

IMYM  supports  the  United  Nations  Con- 
vention Against  Torture.  In  doing  so,  IMYM  recom- 
mends that  Monthly  Meetings  and  Worship  Groups 
become  familiar  with  the  Convention  Against 
Torture  (U.N.  Doc.  A/39/608);  and  that  they  take 
appropriate  action  in  support  of  this  convention 
and  encouraging  its  ratification  by  the  United 
States  government. 

-3  Minute  of  Support  for  Pima  Meeting 

IMYM  affirms  that  Pima  Monthly  Meeting 
is  acting  in  the  best  tradition  of  Friends  and  we 
hold  them  in  our  loving  care,  urging  that  other 
Monthly  Meetings  in  IMYM  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  undertaking  corporate  responsibility  for  its 
members  acting  in  assisting  refugees. 


The  New  Mexico  Women's  Retreat 

by  Vickie  Aldrich,  Albuquerque  Meeting 

It's  difficult  to  describe  the  New  Mexico 
Women's  retreats.  For  me  they  have  become  a 
spiritual  ground,  a place  of  magic,  of  joy  and  of 
growth.  When  we  arrive  at  retreat,  we  are  tired, 
worn  out,  troubled  or  weary.  When  we  leave  we 
are  renewed  and  energized. 

In  late  September  of  1984  a group  of  forty  wo- 
men settled  into  worshipful  silence  in  a large  barn 
in  the  back  yard  of  Florence  and  Flarry  Stammler 
in  the  Mimbres  Valley  of  southwestern  New  Mexico. 
The  barn  has  walls  made  up  of  slats  and  spaces, 
giving  a feeling  of  outdoors  and  a sense  of  shelter 
at  the  same  time.  We  met  on  a wooden  platform 
and  sat  on  cushions  and  folding  chairs  borrowed 
from  the  Mimbres  Fire  Brigade. 

We  started  our  retreat  with  worship-sharing 
around  the  topic  of  "passages  in  our  lives  that  we 
wish  we  would  have  celebrated."  What  makes  the 
women's  retreat  special  is  that  when  we  come  to- 
gether as  if  thrown  from  our  busy  lives  and  sched- 
ules like  children  on  a merry-go-round  spinning 
faster  and  faster,  we  begin  to  slow  down,  the  spin- 
ning stops,  and  we  become  centered,  become 
gathered.  A special  sense  of  trust  develops  that 
sometimes  frees  one  of  us  to  share  a deep  pain, 
need,  or  fear.  From  that  trust  and  courage  to  share 
we  become  spiritually  strengthened  and  healed. 

After  worship-sharing  we  broke  into  smaller 
groups:  for  a visualization  exercise,  for  journal 
writing,  for  creating  a ceremony  for  us  to  celebrate 
the  equinox  that  evening,  or  for  drawing  a mandala. 
Each  group  centered  around  our  theme  of  passages. 

In  the  evening  after  a lavish  potluck  dinner,  we 
gathered  outside  to  participate  in  the  equinox  cere- 
mony. It  had  rained  earlier  and  the  air  smelled 
fresh.  A small  fire  lighted  the  garden  where  we 
stood.  We  came  together  again  outside,  not  calling 
it  worship  for  celebration,  but  it  was.  We  celebrated 
with  the  three  women  who  had  birthdays  that  week- 
end and  the  three  or  four  women  who  would  give 
birth  before  our  next  retreat.  As  the  pregnant  wo- 
men stood  in  the  center,  four  others  broke  from  the 
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circle  to  share  a beautiful  round-madrigal  of  Kahlil 
Gibran's  words  that  begin,  "Your  children  are  not 
your  children.  They  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Life's  longing  for  itself."  As  they  sang,  I felt  that 
spiritual  oneness  which  is  also  a presence  other  than 
ourselves.  We  had  been  together  only  eight  hours 
yet  it  seemed  like  a month.  I was  reminded  of 
Thomas  Kelly's  phrase,  "the  eternal  now."  We  en- 
ter another  time  zone,  another  space,  but  we  may 
only  be  entering  the  present  more  fully. 

This  ended  the  first  day  of  our  two-day  retreat. 

It  was  especially  meaningful  to  meet  in  the  Mimbres 
Valley,  invited  by  the  Gila  Worship  Group.  This 
worship  group  began  a few  years  ago  when  two  wo- 
men from  Gila  attended  one  of  the  women's  re- 
treats and  decided  on  their  drive  home  to  start  a 
worship  group.  For  many  individuals  and  Meetings 
our  retreats  have  become  a positive  force  within 
New  Mexico  Quarterly.  In  some  Meetings  the  men 
and  children  have  used  the  retreat  weekends  for 
special  potlucks  and  camping  trips  to  help  share 
childcare  responsibilities.  At  the  end  of  this  Sep- 
tember retreat  we  decided  to  donate  the  money  we 
would  have  spent  renting  a facility  to  IMYM  to 
help  with  the  cost  of  sending  a young  Friend  to 
the  World  Gathering  of  Young  Friends  at  Guilford 
College. 

A Bit  of  Quaker  Humor 

by  Mary  Neary  Dudley,  Albuquerque  Meeting 

As  Clerk,  I receive  many  phone  calls  from 
Friends  and  non-Friends  about  our  Meeting.  Some- 
times people  just  want  information  about  our  time 
and  place  for  worship;  sometimes  they  are  searching 
for  a form  of  worship  and  want  to  know  something 
about  ours  before  attending.  Once,  on  a Saturday 
night,  I received  a call  from  a man  who  sounded 
as  if  he  might  have  been  tired  (or  a little  intoxicated) 
or  just  wanting  to  talk.  At  first,  I took  him  to  be  a 
traveling  Friend.  However,  when  his  questions 
began  to  confuse  me,  I asked  him  if  he  was  a Friend. 
He  became  very  quiet  (silent,  really)  and  then 
replied,  "Well,  let's  just  put  it  this  way:  First,  we 
would  have  to  meet.  Then  we  might  be  acquain- 
tances, and  we  could  see  how  it  goes.  And  then, 
maybe  after  that,  we  could  say  that  we  were 
friends." 


Book  Review 

by  Anton  Nelson,  Berkeley  Meeting 

Andre' Brink,  Rumors  of  Rain,  (N.Y.,  William 
Morrow,  1978)  Penguin  Books  paperback,  446 
pages,  $6.95. 

During  a 1952  visit  to  the  Quaker  United 
Nations  Mission,  I first  ran  into  the  practice  and 
meaning  of  "apartheid"  at  the  UN  Trusteeship 
Committee  hearings  on  The  Meru  Lands  Case  in 
the  then  UN  Trust  Territory  of  Tanganyika.  I was 
intrigued  by  the  daring  ploy,  at  that  late  date,  of  a 
dozen  white  Afrikaners  trying  to  carve  out 
lebensraum  for  their  way  of  life  deep  in  black 
Africa— on  lands  that  were  home  to  3000  blacks. 

In  those  days  before  Uhuru  my  family  became 
personally  involved  and  went  out— as  an  extension 
of  concern— from  Palo  Alto  Meeting  to  work  for  the 
the  displaced  black  African  farmers  of  Meru,  near 
Kilimanjaro.  My  Oxford  University  Press  book, 

The  Freemen  of  Meru  (now  out  of  print— but  I 
have  $6  fotocopies)  tells  how  we  worked  for  their 
farm  coops  for  a decade,  concluding  with  their  re- 
turn to  their  stolen  lands.  The  book  describes  the 
role  of  the  WaMeru  as  the  cause  celebre  for 
Tanzanian  independence,  while  their  opponents 
returned  2000  miles  south  to  help  defend  their 
Afrikaner  motherland  against  "the  threat  of 
Communism,"  as  they  usually  still  describe  inde- 
pendent black  self-rule. 

When  the  white  nationalist  regime  gained  con- 
trol of  South  Africa  in  1948  and  began  to  imple- 
ment the  legal  framework  for  "separate  develop- 
ment-apartheid," Alan  Paton's  Cry  the  Beloved 
Country  pleaded  for  a more  humane  and  moral 
resolution  of  his  country's  racial  conflicts.  How 
to  explain  to  the  world  at  large  the  South  African 
contradictions  of  history,  economics,  religion,  race 
and  culture  has  continued  to  challenge  South 
African  writers  such  as  Nadine  Gordimer  and  J.M. 
Coetzee.  We  know  there  are  anti-apartheid  Afri- 
kaners like  Beyers  Naude  and  Quaker  Hendrick  van 
der  Merwe  and  scores  of  others  who  have  preferred 
ostracism  from  their  community  to  what  the 
world  calls  heresy. 

(Continued  on  page  58) 
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South  African  friends  we  visited  in  1984  put 
us  in  touch  with  the  writings  of  Andre''  Brink,  pro- 
fessor of  Afrikaans  and  Dutch  literature  at  Rhodes 
University  in  Grahamstown.  We  bought  several 
of  his  popular  novels  in  Johannesburg  bookstores. 

As  a recipient  of  England's  Martin  Luther  King 
Memorial  Prize,  Brink's  own  viewpoint  can  be  in 
little  doubt.  However,  as  one  of  die  voik,  himself, 
his  appreciation  of  both  the  depths  and  heights  of 
his  Dutch  heritage  gives  Brink  a more  solid  plat- 
form for  criticism  than,  say,  the  American  writer, 
James  Michener. 

Rumors  of  Rain  is  an  historical  novel  written 
after  the  Soweto  youth  rebellion  of  1976.  Ameri- 
cans are  apt  to  have  been  exposed  by  now  not  only 
to  the  horror  literature  of  South  African  activists 
and  revolutionaries  but  aslo  to  the  biographies  of 
eminent  black  men  such  as  Albert  Luthuli,  James 
Mathews,  Steven  Biko  and  Desmond  Tutu.  How- 
ever, our  understanding  still  needs  to  be  informed 
from  other  dimensions  if  we  would  know  what 
the  world  is  up  against  in  these  days  of  emergency. 

In  Rumors  of  Rain  Brink's  main  character  is 
Martin  Mynhardt  of  an  Afrikaner  family.  The 
book's  generous  dollops  of  sex  and  violence  may 
suit  a popular  taste.  Indeed,  one  of  the  frameworks 
of  the  novel  is  the  symbolic  comparison  of  the 
apartheid  formula  with  heterosexual  relationships, 
of  marital  fidelity  which  respects  monogamous  com- 
mitments as  opposed  to  the  shallow,  selfish  hedon- 
ism and  crass  materialism  of  the  tom-catting  leading 
character  who  ends  up  in  a worse  situation  than 
any  enemy  could  intend.  Maneuvers  to  perpetuate 
white  minority  privilege  and  power  on  specious 
racial  or  religious  grounds  profoundly  corrupts 
even  the  nobler  instincts  of  the  dominant  white 
group. 

Thus  Martin's  discussion  about  a third  white 
friend  who  has  gone  against  his  own  apartheidness: 
"He  had  everything  a man  could  wish  for.  Friends, 
women,  money,  travel,  success  in  his  career,  recog- 
nition, fame,  the  lot.  I fail  to  understand  how  a 
man  in  his  position  could  willingly  give  up  every- 
thing to  go  and  fight  for  the  sake  of  others." 

"There's  one  thing  you  forgot,  Martin." 

"What's  that?" 


"Morality."  (p.  69) 

One  is  reminded  again  and  again  of  sermons  by 
Alan  Boesak,  Desmond  Tutu  or  Beyers  Naude,  but 
these  are  words  for  the  cocktail  bar  or  political 
study  group  rather  than  the  Sunday  pew.  How 
would  I feel  and  behave  if  I were  an  Afrikaner,  for 
instance?  The  religious  dimension  is  not  empha- 
sized so  much  as  inferred  by  a powerful  develop- 
ment of  the  moral  law:  what  is  sown  must  be 
reaped.  Under  statutory  apartheid  the  judiciary 
no  longer  functions.  . . "as  an  instrument  of  jus- 
tice any  more  but  only  as  an  extension  of  power." 
(p.  103)  Again  the  mis-  "administration  of  law 
changes  its  character.  It  ceases  to  have  integrity. 

It  becomes  an  inquisition  instead."  (p.  112) 

"In  order  to  survive  in  South  Africa.  . . it  is 
necessary  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  one's  conscience. 
One  has  to  learn  not  to  feel  or  think,  else  it  be- 
comes unbearable.  In  other  words,  the  paradox 
obtains  that  one  should  really  learn  not  to  live,  in 
order  to  go  on  living."  "No  man  is  so  completely 
oppressed  by  the  oppressor  as  himself."  (p.  1 16) 
PYM  Quakers  might  well  wonder  how  it  is  to  try 
to  function  as  a Friend  in  such  circumstances.  It 
is  done,  if  not  so  often,  a rare  group  indeed. 

The  tragedy  of  the  anti-apartheid  Afrikaner  is 
clear:  "It  made  me  realize.  . . the  obligation  placed 
upon  me  by  being  an  Afrikaner  myself:  an  obliga- 
tion towards  all  those  suffering  as  the  result  of  laws 
made  by  my  fellow  Afrikaners."  (p.  139)  The  reli- 
ance on  state-sponsored  terrorism  (p.  162f)  inevita- 
bly polarizes  (almost)  everyone  into  counter- 
terrorism. 

"History  is  the  way  God  has  of  making  His  will 
clear  to  us."  (p.  274)  Martin's  son,  totally  disillu- 
sioned by  his  military  experience  in  the  war  against 
newly  independent  Angola,  asks  his  father:  "Why 
has  a soldier  got  the  right  to  kill?  Who  gives  him 
that  right?  And  once  it's  started,  you  can't  stop  it 
again."  (p.  292)  Brink  is  speaking  to  all  of  us.  By 
the  great  hoax  of  anti-Communism  our  inner  fears 
deceive  us  into  committing  ultimate  atrocities. 

One  finds  among  so  many  white  South  Africans 
the  gung-ho  determination  to  show-up  the  whole 
world  by  frenzied  over-achieving  efforts  of  heroic 
(or  demonic)  proportions.  "There's  still  people 
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looking  down  on  us  just  because  we're  Afrikaners. 
But  we  must  show  them.  Every  day  of  our  lives 
we've  got  to  show  them.  Until  they  learn  to  re- 
spect us."  By  choosing  means  that  contradict  the 
ends  we  profess,  instead  of  respect,  we  earn  the 
world's  contempt:  this  is  Brink's  theme,  (p.  309) 

After  one  has  seen  something  of  life  in  the  black 
township  of  Soweto— or  Khatlehong,  etc.— through 
the  eye  of  resident  black  teachers,  businessmen, 
pastors  and  social  workers,  and  the  extensive  phil- 
anthropic work  involving  distinguished  white 
names  from  both  Dutch  and  English  backgrounds 
in  The  Urban  Foundation,  one  may  be  moved  to 
hopefulness.  But  Brink  dashes  optimism  with  a 
savage  description  (p.  345f)  of  Soweto  life  that 
has  improved  little  in  the  past  eight  years  in  human 
and  civil  rights. 

"It  is  part  of  our  social  foundation,  part  of  our 
Christian  tradition,  that  we  are  guilty  by  definition. 
Our  dimension  is  that  of  guilt."  Afrikaners  are 
fortunate,  as  Martin's  old  mother  tells  him,  to.  . . 
"get  other  people  to  make  your  sacrifices  for  you." 
(p.  370)  But  that,  too,  is  a failure  in  the  end,  and 
the  collapse  of  Martin's  entire  life  is  universally 
symbolic. 

Andre'Brink,  thirty-five  years  after  Alan  Paton's 
despairing  cry  for  his  beloved  country,  leaves  us 
still  with  the  nasty  question:  Is  there  any  more 
time  left  before  the  wind  that  has  been  sown  by 
apartheid  is  reaped  in  the  whirlwind  of  internal 
chaos  and  external  intervention? 

[Rumors  of  Rain  is  an  import.  Six  copies  for 
Friends  who  would  like  the  book  at  cost,  about 
$7.00,  are  available  from  Anton  Nelson,  Berkeley 
Friends  Meeting,  (415)  527-0922. 

Quaker  Service  Transvaal,  P.  O.  Box  7205, 
Johannesburg  2000,  South  Africa,  and  Quaker 
Service  Capetown,  c/o  2 Cambridge  Road, 
Observatory  7925,  South  Africa,  are  directly  in- 
volved in  overwhelming  need  for  social  services  to 
the  distraught  families  of  those  caught  in  the  Emer- 
gency riots  and  suppression.  Some  Friends  find  it 
suitable  to  send  tax-deductible  contributions  to 
QSC  or  QST  by  designated  check  through  one's 
local  meeting  treasurer.] 


Memorial  Minutes 

Mary  Christine  Campbell 

We  knew  Mary  Christine  Campbell  as  caring, 
devout,  principled,  pragmatic,  scholarly,  a gram- 
marian, intellectually  curious,  willing  to  take  on 
responsibility,  unprejudiced,  adventuresome,  and 
fun-loving. 

Mary  Campbell  died  June  8,  1985,  in  Flagstaff, 
Arizona,  where  she  had  resided  since  1953.  She 
was  born  February  13,  1909,  at  Richmond  Hill, 
Long  Island,  New  York,  to  Mary  Kline  Boltz  and 
Herbert  F.  Campbell.  She  was  brought  up  to  ig- 
nore the  handicap  of  having  only  one  arm,  and  to 
concentrate  on  utilizing  her  abilities.  Her  child- 
hood was  spent  in  Philadelphia,  and  she  obtained 
her  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Master  of  Arts  degree 
from  Columbia  University.  Her  early  career  was 
in  teaching  English,  the  language  and  literature  she 
loved,  in  Philadelphia  high  schools.  After  her  re- 
tirement from  the  public  schools  at  the  time  of  en- 
forced loyalty  oaths  in  Pennsylvania,  she  taught 
in  Vietnam  when  it  was  still  under  French  occupa- 
tion. 

Her  career  in  Flagstaff  included  working  at  the 
Museum  of  Northern  Arizona  where  she  was  attrac- 
ted by  its  strong  programs  in  Hopi  and  Navajo  arts 
and  crafts,  and  establishing  a bookstore  near  the 
Northern  Arizona  University  campus.  She  later 
worked  at  the  University's  Institute  for  Human 
Development.  There  she  taught  and  counseled 
students  who  had  suffered  culture  shock  in  the 
Korean  war,  many  of  whom  were  from  the  Indian 
reservations. 

In  1945  she  became  a member  of  the  Norristown, 
PA  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends,  where  she  taught  in  the  First  Day  school. 
She  was  a delegate  to  the  Oxford  Conference  of 
Friends  held  in  London  in  1952,  an  experience 
with  Friends  from  all  over  the  world  which  influ- 
enced the  rest  of  her  life. 

In  her  early  years  in  Flagstaff  she  formed  a 
Quaker  worship  group  which  met  in  her  home,  and 
she  also  attended  the  Flagstaff  Unitarian  Fellow- 
ship. When  the  Flagstaff  Friends  Meeting  was  es- 
tablished in  1968,  she  transferred  her  membership 
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to  it,  and  held  many  positions  of  responsibility,  in- 
cluding that  of  clerk.  She  interpreted  Quaker  prin- 
ciples to  the  community  and  represented  the 
Friends  Meeting  in  the  Flagstaff  Ministerial  Associ- 
ation. She  was  also  a founding  member  of  Inter- 
mountain Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society 
of  Friends  and,  until  her  death,  attended  all  of  its 
annual  meetings  at  Ghost  Ranch  in  Abiquiu,  New 
Mexico.  In  1978  the  Flagstaff  Friends  Meeting 
minuted  Mary  Campbell  as  a recorded  minister  in 
recognition  of  her  spiritual  leadership,  her  valued 
vocal  ministry,  and  her  Biblical  scholarship.  She 
realized  a long-held  dream  in  the  fall  of  1984  when 
she  spent  a term  at  Pendle  Hill,  a Quaker  research 
and  study  center  in  Wallingford,  Pennsylvania. 

The  wide  range  of  Mary's  friendships  was  re- 
markable—she  knew  no  barriers  of  nationality, 
color,  age,  creed  or  class.  Her  home  attracted  stu- 
dents and  other  young  people  who  came  to  her  for 
personal  counseling  and  informal  criticism  of  their 
writings  and  art  work.  Her  hospitality  was  extended 
to  all  who  enjoyed  listening  to  fine  music,  and  the 
reading  and  discussion  of  literary  works.  Her  per- 
sonal creativity  was  expressed  in  her  poetry  and 
journals.  Although  she  never  married,  she  had 
several  foster  children  and  grandchildren  to  whom 
she  was  devoted  and  on  whose  lives  her  influence 
was  strong  and  sustained. 

A memorial  service  for  Mary  C.  Campbell  was 
held  June  29th  under  the  care  of  the  Flagstaff 
Friends  Meeting.  Her  ashes  were  interred  in  the 
family  plot  at  the  Mount  Ebenezer  Cemetery  in 
Lebanon,  PA.  Memorial  gifts  in  her  name  may  be 
made  to  the  Arizona  Area  Office  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  745  E.  5th  St.,  Tucson, 
Arizona  85719. 


James  J.  Lenoir 

James  J.  Lenoir  was  known  to  Pima  Meeting  in 
his  maturity.  He  is  remembered  as  a courtly  gen- 
tleman, tender,  gracious,  and  outgoing.  Unassuming 
as  he  was,  there  were  those  among  us  who  were  un- 
aware of  his  professional  and  scholarly  vita:  Ph.D. 
in  International  Law,  Carnegie  Scholar  at  The  Hague 
in  International  Law,  member  of  the  Bar  in 
Mississippi,  Georgia  and  Arizona,  Professor  of  Law 
at  four  universities,  Principal  Attorney,  Department 
of  Justice,  Visiting  Professor  at  four  universities, 
Constitutional  Law  Editor,  Journal  of  Politics.  A 
consistent  participant  in  our  Meeting  for  Worship, 
he  ministered  with  simple  messages  that  were  so 
probing  that  their  spiritual  weight  remained  with 
us  for  days.  Further,  he  ministered  through  loving, 
gracious  outreach  where  there  was  loneliness  or 
need. 

Many  were  indeed  surprised  by  his  late  request 
for  membership,  because  he  was  already  so  much 
an  integral  part  of  our  meeting. 

A son  of  the  south,  with  all  its  intrinsic  culture, 
but  with  his  own  inborn  light  that  demanded  hon- 
esty in  all  that  he  did,  he  personally  outgrew  those 
southern  traditions  which  reduced  the  dignity  of 
any  man.  This  prompted  him  to  challenge  the 
Georgia  School  of  Law  for  racial  prejudice  in  ad- 
mission policies.  His  scholarly,  legal  commentary 
on  this  issue  became  a classic.  It  was  important  to 
him  that  others  know  that  he  and  his  wife  (also  a 
student  of  international  law  and  a Ph.D.  in  Political 
Science)  collaborated  in  writing  the  article. 

Born  in  McComb,  Mississippi,  February  12, 1904, 
he  died  at  his  home  in  Tucson  on  June  16,  1985. 
Pima  Meeting  is  especially  grateful  to  his  family  for 
the  loving  home  care  they  provided  during  a long 
illness.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  fifty  years, 

Lora  L.  Deere  Lenoir,  and  his  five  children  and  five 
grandchildren. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RENEWALS  FOR  FRIENDS  BULLETIN 
DUE  JANUARY  1,  1986 

Friends  Bulletin  Committee  during  its  August  meetings  announced  an  increase 
in  subscription  rates  (the  first  in  over  three  years)  in  order  to  ensure  a more  stable 
fiscal  base  for  Friends  Bulletin.  Since  group  subscribers  have  received  our  maga- 
zine at  cost,  it  has  been  impossible  for  us  to  keep  abreast  with  inflation  and  cost- 
of-living  salary  adjustments  or  to  build  a reserve.  Therefore,  beginning  January  1, 
1986,  individual  subscriptions  will  cost  $16.00  and  group  subscriptions  through 
Meetings  will  be  $14.00 

If  you  are  an  individual  subscriber,  please  fill  out  this  form,  write  your  check  for 
$16.00  to  Friends  Bulletin,  detach  the  form,  enclosing  your  check,  and  mail  it  with 
a 22  cent  stamp.  (The  form  is  addressed  on  the  reverse  side.  Staple  or  tape  edges.) 

If  you  are  a group  subscriber,  please  renew  with  your  Meeting  by  giving  your 
check  to  your  treasurer  or  to  the  person  designated  by  your  Meeting  to  take  care  of 
renewals. 

Gifts  to  Friends  Bulletin  are  tax  deductible  and  most  welcome.  Our  budget 
depends,  in  part,  on  them. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

ZIP  CODE 

Suggestions  for  future  topics: 


I would  like  to  contribute  articles  or  ? 


I would  be  interested  in  serving  on  Bulletin  Committee or  in  helping 

with  a subscription  drive  in  my  Meeting . 

I would  like  to  suggest  the  following  additions  or  changes  in  Friends  Bulletin: 


[Please  help  your  editors  by  taking  a few  minutes  to  write  your  check  and  enclose 
it  in  this  form.  Many  office  hours  and  much  money  can  be  saved  with  your  help. 
Thanks!] 
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Return  Address: 


1st  Class 
Stamp 


FRIENDS  BULLETIN 
1 1349  Highway  1 16 
Guerneville,  CA  95446 
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Two  Ways  to  Make  a Holiday  Gift 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  offers 
two  ways  to  make  a holiday  gift  to  a loved  one  and 
at  the  same  time  advance  peace  with  justice:  the 
AFSC  wall  calendar  for  1986  and  this  year's  Holiday 
Gift  Plan.  The  calendar  has  a photo  for  each  month 
showing  the  people  with  whom  AFSC  works  for 
human  dignity,  peace,  and  economic  self-sufficiency. 
Accompanying  each  photo  is  a memorable  quote. 
Holidays  of  the  world's  major  religions  are  shown, 
and  there  is  space  for  personal  notes  and  reminders. 
Calendars  are  $6.00  each,  or  $5.00  in  orders  of  10 
or  more. 

This  year's  Holiday  Gift  Plan  card  is  a watercolor 
of  wild  roses  by  Maude  Powell  with  calligraphy  by 
Karla  Schutz  from  the  carol  "Lo  how  a rose."  A 
minimum  of  $5.00  for  each  gift  card  is  requested. 

To  order,  please  send  a check  with  clear  indica- 
tions of  "calendar"  or  "cards"  and  how  many  of 
each,  to:  American  Friends  Service  Committee, 

2160  Lake  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94121. 

Mexico  City  Friends  Survive  Earthquakes 

Friends  of  PYM,  IMYM  and  NPYM  were  relieved 
to  hear  that  Mexico  City  Friends  and  the  Casa  de 
los  Amigos  came  through  two  recent  major  earth- 
quakes without  harm. 

Jim  Brune  of  La  Jolla  Meeting  spent  one  week 
in  Mexico  City  following  the  earthquakes,  taking 
with  him  $2,000.00  in  cash  from  the  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  Sharing  Fund  for  earthquake  relief  which 
Mexico  City  Friends  will  administer.  Refugees 
cared  for  by  Friends  had  to  be  moved  from  a build- 
ing which  was  condemned.  Their  refugee  program 
is  in  dire  straights  financially  and  Mexico  City 
Friends  are  requesting  major  support  from  American 
Friends. 

If  you  can  help  replenish  the  PYM  Sharing  Fund 
and  send  a check  to  the  Mexico  City  Friends  Refugee 
Program  through  the  Orange  Grove  Meeting  treasur- 
er, it  would  be  deeply  appreciated.  Checks  for  the 
Sharing  Fund  replacement  should  be  sent  to 
PYM  treasurer,  Walter  Klein,  at  4509  Pavlov  Dr., 

San  Diego,  CA  92122.  Those  to  Orange  Grove 
Meeting  earmarked  for  the  refugee  program  should 
be  addressed  to  526  E.  Orange  Grove  Blvd., 

Pasadena,  CA  91103. 


(Editorial:  Corn,  from  page  46) 

This  trial  constitutes  the  most  serious  confronta- 
tion between  church  and  state  since  Friends  and 
other  churches  counseled  draft  resisters  during  the 
Vietnam  war  and  sometimes  provided  Sanctuary 
for  war  resisters. 

Paid  government  informers  infiltrated  the  Sanc- 
tuary Movement  in  the  Spring  of  1984.  A govern- 
ment which  spies  on  its  churches  makes  a mockery 
of  its  own  Constitutional  rights  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  assembly.  Sanctuary  workers  believe  they  have 
upheld  our  1980  immigration  law  which  provides 
for  political  asylum  for  refugees,  a law  our  govern- 
ment sidesteps  by  classifying  Salvadoran  and  Guate- 
malan refugees  as  "economically  motivated"  and 
deporting  them.  Many  are  killed  on  return  to  their 
countries  of  origin. 

Pima  Meeting,  Jim  Corbett's  Meeting,  wrote  the 
following  minute  on  May  5,  1985: 

To  whom  it  may  concern: 

The  attached  letter  carried  by  James 
Corbett,  Nena  MacDonald,  Sharon  Pfeil,  and 
Clifford  Pfeil  testifies  to  the  fact  that  in  their 
ministry  to  Central  American  refugees  they  are 
simply  carrying  out  the  will  of  Pima  Monthly 
Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends 
(Quakers). 

Quaker  ministry  is  not  a matter  of  ordina- 
tion but  is  at  its  best  the  corporate  act  of  a 
spiritual  worshipping  group  and  therefore  it 
is  inappropriate  for  government  authorities 
to  single  out  the  individuals  named  above: 
rather,  the  entire  meeting  should  be  called 
to  trial  or  to  answer  questions,  as  the  entire 
meeting  is  the  ministering  body  and  is  proud 
and  committed  to  stand  with  these  individuals. 

We  insist  that  we  be  properly  recognized  as 
the  responsible  corporate  body  in  lieu  of  our 
three  members,  James  Corbett,  Sharon  Pfeil, 
and  Clifford  Pfeil. 

On  all  occasions  my  gratitude  abounds  to  those 
who  speak  the  truth  and  act  in  truth  fearlessly. 

This  witness  of  Sanctuary  and  for  Sanctuary  is  such 
an  occasion. 

Shirley  Ruth 
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Friendly  Honors 

United  Nations  Environment  Programme  Announces 
Environment  Prize  Winners 

Gilbert  F.  White,  former  Clerk  of  IMYM  and 
member  of  Boulder  Meeting  (CO),  shares  the  1985 
Sasakawa  International  Environment  Prize  with 
Hasan  Asmaz  of  Turkey.  The  purpose  of  the  prize 
is  to  recognize  outstanding  contributions  in  the 
management  and  protection  of  the  environment 
consistent  with  UNEP's  policies,  aims  and  objec- 
tives. 

Gilbert  White  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  world's 
leaders  in  environmental  management  as  Director 
of  the  Natural  Hazards  Research  Applications  and 
Information  Center  at  the  University  of  Colorado. 

He  has  brought  together  sectors  of  the  international 
scientific  community  in  cooperative  efforts  to  un- 
derstand basic  environmental  processes  and  their 
implications  for  human  welfare.  Gilbert  White  was 
among  the  group  of  scientists  who  have  recently 
completed  a study  of  the  world-wide  environmen- 
tal effects  of  nuclear  war. 

*************** 

Elise  Boulding,  Boulder  Meeting  (CO),  is  a 1985 
recipient  of  the  Mary  Rhodes  Award  which  is  pre- 
sented annually  by  the  Sisters  of  Loretto  to  women 
who  have  made  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
causes  of  justice  and  equality.  A special  reception 
was  held  for  Elise  Boulding  on  October  13  in  Denver. 

Tenth  Anniversary  Celebration  Dance 
Performances 

Christopher  Beck  & Company  Dance  Theater 
and  the  Gary  Palmer  Dance  Company  will  perform 
two  new  works  at  Herbst  Theater  in  San  Francisco 
on  November  22  and  23  at  8:30  p.m.  Christopher 
Beck,  member  of  San  Francisco  Meeting,  invites 
Friends  to  share  in  these  exciting  events.  Carla 
Taylor  Tandy,  another  Bay  Area  Friend,  will  be 
dancing  with  Christopher  in  the  premiere  of  a work 
for  twenty  dancers  with  music  prepared  for  piano 
and  percussion  by  Peter  Hartman,  which  will  be 
played  live. 

Tickets  may  be  obtained  for  $14  and  $10  through 
City  Box  Office  (415-393-4400)  and  all  other  ticket 
outlets. 
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IFOR  Workers  Arrested  in  South  Africa 

We  have  just  learned  that  South  African 
police  have  picked  up  two  International 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  workers,  Anita 
Kromberg  and  Richard  Steele  who  are  leaders 
in  the  End  Conscription  Campaign  (ECC). 

The  ECC  opposes  conscription  of  young 
white  men  into  the  South  African  Defense 
Force  which  enforces  apartheid  and  prevents 
the  right  of  self-determination  for  blacks  in 
South  Africa. 

Anita  and  Richard  are  being  held  in  soli- 
tary confinement  under  the  South  African 
State  of  Emergency  laws.  The  IFOR  office 
in  Durban  was  searched,  and  several  boxes 
of  files  were  seized  by  the  police.  The  police 
conducted  a sweep  of  all  those  connected 
with  the  End  Conscirption  Campaign. 

WHAT  YOU  CAN  DO.  . . 

Call  or  write  to:  B.G.  Fourie,  Ambassador, 
Embassy  of  South  Africa,  3051  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20008,  (202) 
232-4400,  to  express  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  Anita  Kromberg  and  Richard  Steele. 


